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HAVE repeatedly stated in the columns of this Journal that letters 

from individuals to this office will not be answered. We have 125,000 
members and it would be utterly impossible and impractical—if it were 
possible—to answer letters of individuals. If an individual has any griev- 
ance he must take it up with his local union, or get the officers of the 
local union to send in his complaint with the seal of the organization on 
the communication. When an individual writes in here—were it possible 
for us to hire fifty stenographers to answer such communications—we 
would not know if the individual was a member in good standing or 
whether he was a member at all, or whether he was a detective or agent 
for our enemies seeking information. ; 


5 2M, os 


F THERE ARE any individuals receiving the Journal who are not in 
good standing and entitled to the magazine, they are receiving some- 
thing that does not belong to them; in other words, it is stealing something 
in an indirect manner, and they should notify this office as to the number 
of their local union when they were in good standing, or they should 
notify their local union to notify us that they are no longer entitled to the 


Journal. 
eT e's 


OMETIMES members write in to us about information pertaining to 
sick and death benefits, Sometimes wives and relatives of former 
members write in and ask us about sick and death benefits. Let me say to’ 


all persons that the International Union pays no sick and death benefits. 
I wish we did. We would have a better and stronger and perhaps more’ 
militant fighting organization in some places. Local unions sometimes | 
pay death benefits and if there is any dispute the matter should be taken 
up with the local union and not with the International Office. Such letters 
coming to us for any information on this subject will not be answered. | 


Batt a 3 


AKE more interest in your meetings and attend regularly and you 

will know what is going on in your organization. Pay your dues 
promptly, in advance if possible, then you will always be eligible for office. 
Although it is not compulsory, I strongly favor an amendment to the by- 
laws of every local union that a man must attend at least one meeting of 
the local union every month and have his dues paid, to be eligible for 
office. If such a section is in the local by-laws it will be approved by the 
International and will be made compulsory; if not in the by-laws all that 
is required is that a man shall be a member of the organization in good 
standing at least one year before he is allowed to run for office; and to 
run for office means also to run for delegate to any convention, because 4 
delegateship is an office. Some unions, of course, have a provision that ¢ 
man can run for office or that he is partially in good standing if he owes 
two months’ dues and pays up just before the nominations; but, as stated 
above, if the local by-laws contains a section such as mentioned above, the 
International Union will insist upon its observance. Finally a man inj 
real good standing is a man whose dues are paid every month regularly 
or better still, “Paid in Advance.” 
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itinerary on entertainment, which 
was both extensive and liberal. Im- 
mediately after the ending of the 
announcements and the outlining of 
the program by O’Connell, the tem- 
porary chairman, introduced Mr. Ed- 
ward D. Vandeleur, a member of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes and 
president of the San Francisco 
Trades and Labor Council, who acted 
as chairman of the Convention. After 
a few remarks of welcome, Mr. Van- 
deleur introduced Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
who offered prayer and called for the 
benediction of the Unseen Power 
upon the work and deliberations of 
our Convention. Archbishop Hanna, 
might I state here, was one of the 
men who acted as representatives of 
the President of the United States in 
the position of arbiter in the Long- 
shoremen’s strike. He is considered 
a true friend of Labor by the people 
of San Francisco and of California. 

There were many other speakers in 
the opening of the Convention, 
amongst them the mayor of San 
Francisco, Honorable Angelo J. 
Rossi. President Green delivered a 
most eloquent address when intro- 
duced by the chairman, and summed 
up the position of Labor, describing 
its position today and outlining its 
aspirations and hopes for the future. 

Our International Union was 
credited by the Credential Committee 
with almost one thousand votes. We 
were perhaps the third or fourth 
largest in the Convention. This is the 
largest vote that we have ever en- 
joyed in the Federation Convention, 
which proves conclusively that our 
membership has increased within the 
last year. 

The work of the Convention was 
rather routine for the first week. 
Addresses were delivered by many 
individuals of national character, all 
of which were helpful, educational 
and enlightening. The Convention 
was rather disturbed over the fact 


that the Building Trades Convention 
had practically broken up in serious 
disagreement by the refusal of that 
Convention to seat as delegates the 
representatives of the Carpenters, 
Electricians and _ Bricklayers. It 
seems that those organizations re- 
affiliated with the Building Trades 
Department in June, 1933, and com- 
plied with all the laws of the Depart- 
ment, but because of some supposed 
political aspirations within some of 
the organizations, it is generally be- 
lieved that these organizations were 
refused seats because of their voting 
strength. In other words, to be plain 
in the matter, it was believed they 
were refused seats in the Convention 
because they were opposed to the 
continuation in office of the present 
officers of the Building Trades. Our 
International officials, believing that 
a contract had been entered into with 
those organizations and the Building 
Trades Department sponsored by the 
President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, felt that they should 
be seated regardless of any political 
aspirations that might obtain. At 
any rate it threw the Convention in 
rather a serious position because the 
Federation was compelled to act; the 
entire subject matter was referred to 
the Committee on Grievances or Ad- 
justment, and that Committee re- 
ported to the Convention that the 
Building Trades Convention was not 
justified in refusing to seat the three 
large Building Trades organizations. 
The whole wind-up of the affair was 
that the Federation Convention by an 
enormous vote sustained the report 
of the Committee on Adjustment and 
adopted their recommendation that 
the President of the Federation set 
aside the acts of the Building Trades 
Convention and call another Conven- 
tion within forty-five days after the 
adjournment of the Federation Con- 
vention. Therefore, another Conven- 
tion of the Building Trades must be 
called and the President of the Fed- 
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eration is to preside over this special 
Convention at Washington. 

This question being disposed of, 
the next question of importance that 
came before the Convention was on a 
report of the Executive Council deal- 
ing with the jurisdictional contro- 
versy between the Brewery Workers 
and our International Union. With- 
out going into the matter at length, 
this committee reported to the Con- 
vention that the unanimous decision 
of the committee was that they re- 
affirmed the decision of the Washing- 
ton Convention and instructed the 
Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor to do everything 
within its power to make the Brew- 
ery Workers carry out that decision. 
This report was adopted by a better 
than two to one vote in the Federa- 
tion Convention. This means that 
after the Council reported to the Con- 
vention its efforts to get the Brewery 
Workers and other organizations to 
live to the decisions of the Washing- 
ton Convention held in 1933, the 
Council’s report being referred to a 
committee, the committee makes the 
recommendation that the Council be 
instructed to do everything within its 
power to make the Brewery Workers 
live to its decision—which means 
that all drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers working in breweries or in 
any way connected with breweries, 
come under the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. This 
is a second clean-cut decision. Surely 
the men of Labor throughout the 
country will do everything within 
their power to encourage and help, 
and compel if necessary, the Brew- 
ery Workers to live to the decisions 
of the American Federation of Labor 
tendered by its highest court, the 
Convention of that Labor body. 


_ The next serious question coming 
vefore the Convention was the resolu- 
tion presented last year and this year 
ty John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers. The resolu- 





tion called for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor which would increase 
the membership of the Executive 
Council from eight vice-presidents to 
twenty-five vice-presidents. After 
many conferences here and there, in 
and out of the hall, Delegate Lewis 
agreed to modify his resolution and, 
as stated in another page of this 
Journal, a compromise was agreed 
upon outside the Convention whereby 
the resolution would be reduced from 
twenty-five to fifteen vice-presidents. 
This was agreed to by the Committee 
on Laws, which brought in to the 
Convention a report offering an 
amendment to the Lewis resolution 
and after considerable discussion the 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
Federation, creating fifteen vice- 
presidents instead of eight, was 
adopted by over a two-thirds vote of 
the Convention. Many persons may 
not understand the reason for this 
procedure, but going back into the 
history of the Federation, the Execu- 
tive Council has been increased in 
numbers on more than one occasion. 
There is a more serious and complex 
condition confronting Labor at the 
present time than ever before in his- 
tory, especially the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, which is surrounded 
by all kinds of questions and policies 
from all sources at the present time. 
For instance, the National Recovery 
Act with its innumerable codes and 
their entanglements has made it im- 
possible for the Federation to attend 
to one-half of the work devolving 
upon it since the enactment of this 
law. Second, many of the members of 
the Executive Council as now consti- 
tuted, have their own work to take 
care of in their own unions and have 
not been able to give much time and 
work to the general Labor Movement, 
which comes under the supervision of 
the Executive Council. Third, greater 
energy and forcefulness, militancy 
and determination, are required, and 
consequently it was decided that by 
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adding a larger representation of the 
International Unions whose interests 
are largely involved, it would 
strengthen the entire structure of the 
Federation, especially now when 
Communists are trying to break in 
through the back doors of many 
unions and unquestionably making 
considerable trouble for the Labor 
Movement in general. This, in con- 
nection with what needs to be ac- 
complished through legislation, clari- 
fication of laws already existing, and 
protection against future adverse 
legislation, was in our judgment the 
cause of the increase in the member- 
ship of the Council of the Federation. 
Your delegates voted in favor of it, 
as did nearly all International 
Unions, and we feel that it is a step 
forward—at least so we think at the 
present time. If it proves to be detri- 
mental to the best interests of Labor 
there is nothing to prevent the next 
Convention from changing this law. 

The Convention was addressed by 
the Secretary of Labor who spoke for 
upwards of an hour and dealt con- 
siderably with the questions of the 
workers, especially with the question 
of old age pensions for the workers. 
There were many others of great 
national prominence who delivered 
splendid addresses to the Convention, 
especially the British delegate, 
Brother Stokes, and Walter M. Cit- 
rine, Secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress. 

During the Convention Brother 
Farrell tendered a birthday party to 
our Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. 
Hughes, and at that party there were 
the Teamsters’ delegates and the 
visiting teamsters, and the ladies who 
accompanied them. Also there were 
in attendance at that party as guests 
of Brother Farrell, the British dele- 
gates, the President of the American 
Federation of Labor and _ several 
members of the Executive Council, 
as well as other prominent characters 
and individuals attending the Con- 
vention, including Judge Roach of 


San Francisco, who is a great friend 
of many of our people and who is 
undoubtedly considered as one hun. 
dred per cent sympathetic with 
Labor, because he has carried a card 
for the greater part of his life in the 
Moulders’ International Union. | 
think I can safely say this entertain. 
ment and dinner, especially to the 
foreign delegates, was perhaps the 
most enjoyable affair of the entire 
Convention. The room was beauti- 
fully decorated with flowers and the 
entertainment was in class A. The 
entertainment given by the commit- 
tee in charge of the Convention was 
also splendid. It included a trip to 
Muir Woods, which is a sight that 
can not be forgotten, also a trip 
around the harbor and bay surround. 
ing San Francisco, as well as sight- 
seeing trips through the city, and on 
the first Saturday evening a beautifu! 
ball was held in the Municipal Build. 
ing, with entertainment from the 
many theatres in San Francisco. The 
whole thing was appropriate, splen- 
did, enjoyable and clean beyond de. 
scription. 

All of the old members of the 
Executive Council were elected. The 
new ones added to the Council in- 
cluded the General President of this 
organization, President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, Acting Presi- 
dent Bates of the Bricklayers’ Inter. 
national Union, President David 
Dubinsky of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, President William 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters’ Union. 
George Barry, President of the Print 
ing Pressmen’s Union, and for the 
first time in the history of the Feder. 
ation a representative of the Govern- 
ment Civil Service Workers was elec- 
ted a member of the Council in the 
person of Edward Gainor, President 
of the Letter Carriers’ International 
Union. For a number of years there 
has been the question of having 4 
government employe to speak for the 
government workers on the Council. 
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who include now in membership 
several large organizations. 

On the election of Fraternal Dele- 
gates, John O’Connell of San Fran- 
cisco, a member of our International 
Union, was elected Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the Canadian Trades Union 
Congress, as a mark of respect and 
appreciation for the service rendered. 

Great publicity was given by the 
newspapers to the fact that the policy 
of the Federation was changed inso- 
far as Industrial Trade Unionism is 
concerned. There was no change of 
any importance made in this policy 
of trades autonomy by the Conven- 
tion. What was done was this. The 
Convention decided that in industries 
that are unorganized and where there 
may be one or two mechanics and 
thousands of men working—such as 
in the Akron Rubber Tire factories 
and in the automobile industries— 
that if the Executive Council of the 
Federation sees fit they can decide to 
issue them a charter temporarily 
covering all the employes in that par- 
ticular factory in that city; and 
further decision was made that the 
Executive Council could at any time 
disassociate from that organization 
tradesmen properly coming under the 
jurisdiction of another International 
Union if, in their judgment, they be- 
lieved it best for all concerned. This 
same action was taken in a confer- 
ence held in Washington in February, 
1934, by International officers. Sub- 
stantially it had nothing to do with 
interferring with the trades autono- 
mous rights of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the action was only 
taken in order to help or speed up for 
the time being the organization of 
large plants and industries that have 
never been organized. 

After the adjournment of the Con- 
vention your delegates proceeded in 
every direction, some returning home 
and some going on to Los Angeles 
and other places. Taking everything 
into consideration your delegates be- 
lieve this was one of the most impor- 


tant and serious Conventions ever 
held by the American Federation of 
Labor. We further believe that great 
constructive expressions and actions 
took place in the Convention and that 
as time goes on Labor in general will 
benefit from the deliberations and 
actions of the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of 1934. 
Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
THOMAS L. HUGHEs, 
JOHN P. MCLAUGHLIN, 
JOHN J. MCKENNA, 
JOHN M. GILLESPIE, 
LESLIE G. GOUDIE, 
DAVE BECK. 





Life of a Union 

The glibness with which certain 
persons speak of changing union - 
forms and structures indicates that 
they miss the essential character of 
a union. It is not a piece of inani- 
mate steel, like a railroad system 
which can be pieced out at will, 
routed to different terminals, or 
scrapped at any moment of discour- 
agement. A union is not merely an 
organization. It is an organism, 
composed of human beings, subject 
to their fancies, wills, desires and 
directions—a product of years of 
growth—and not an outright product 
like a subscribers’ list to a news- 
paper. A union is the creation of 
many men, and much deep sacrifice. 

It is founded upon profound con- 
victions, seasoned personalities, the 
moves of a nation, and to speak of 
changing its manifestations over 
night is supercilious nonsense. The 
unions can change themselves—as 
persons can—but slowly, gradually. 
and only after the known lines of 
their own make-up. 





The earth cannot be anyone’s prop- 
erty; it cannot be bought and sold, 
any more than water, air, or sunshine. 
All have an equal right to the advan- 
tages it gives to men.—Leo Tolstoi. 
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EDITORIAL - 


(By DANIEL J. Penni) 


Tue NATIONAL ELECTION has taken place and there has been an over- 
whelming majority supporting the New Deal, or the policy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, which was based principally on justice for the masses of the 
people which embodies the right of a man to work and live by his toil and 
the absolute necessity of re-employment for the unemployed. 

No president of the United States ever received such an overwhelming 
vote of approval of his actions for the first two years of his administra- 
tion. In the past two years Labor has obtained considerable recognition 
and we believe because of this, Labor was mainly responsible for re- 
turning to office those that were friendly to the administration and to its 
policies, and refusing to re-elect obstructionists. Fifteen years ago if a 
man had told me that Pennsylvania would go overwhelmingly Democratic in 
1934, I would have believed the man was insane. But that’s what happened 
in the last election and the whole regime of Penrose in Philadelphia and 
the Mellon element in Pittsburgh, that controlled the voters for years, 
has been destroyed. During the 1932 campaign, in which I had a small 
part, we believed in the headquarters in New York that it was absolutely 
foolish to spend very much money in Pennsylvania, because we felt we 
would not get an honest count anyway, even if the Democratic slate won. 
But the ice was broken in that campaign, the seed was planted and it 
brought forth fruit in this last election. 


There is much yet for Labor to obtain from the administration. Eight 
or nine million men and women are still out of work and they must be 
absorbed, either by governmental employment or by employment by 
industry. Two years from now the voters of the nation will weigh in the 
balance the administration in Washington—whether they have made good 
and have continued to absorb and place in employment the multitudes who 
need to work. There is great danger that the party that had such an 
overwhelming majority may get drunk with their power and become care- 
less, as sometimes happens in organizations of Labor that get top-heavy. 
We hope and trust that this condition will not prevail, because it is foolish 
for anyone to think that it is either Democrats or Republicans that are 
voted for. There are no party lines today amongst the multitudes; they 
vote for the man; for the sincerity of the individuals who are candidates 
and for the platform and pledges they make, and if they vote a second 
time for them it is because they have carried out to the best of their 
ability the pledges and promises they make, to the end that the toilers are 
being somewhat cared for. 

If the administration now in power forgets its promises or becomes 
wobbly or leaning towards the right or to unnecessary conservatism, there 
is no question in my mind but what the multitudes will turn on that party 
as they did on the Hoover Party. There is this danger or advantage 
for the administration, however, which may injure them more than help 
them because of over-estimating their power of control, and that danger 
or advantage is that the Republican Party as it formerly existed under 
Hoover, Mellon, Coolidge and others, is practically destroyed. They have 
no leadership and unless they change their ways, as Senator Borah and 
others have said, and build up a new party with more liberal individuals, 
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they can not come back. My opinion is, however, that they will recon- 
struct their party and become more liberal; in fact, they may become more 
liberal than the Democratic Party which is liable to become a little more 
conservative during the next two years even though the masses of the 
workers returned them to office believing that they would hew to the line of 
enacting legislation protecting and helping the toilers of the nation. 

It can be safely said that the entire situation now throughout the 
nation is better than it was two years ago; yes, much better, but there is a 
long road yet to travel before conditions will be anything like as good as 
they reasonably ought to be. We are quite confident that things will be 
better in the spring. Conditions are better now than they were last year, 
or in 1932. There will be some let-up in general industry during the 
winter months, especially in outside construction work where the weather 
is a factor. But we believe that in the spring not only will outside con- 
struction work be going once more much better than last year, but we 
believe from the monies earned and expended by the workers, general 
industry will be revitalized, reborn and given new life. At any rate, Labor 
has nothing to regret for what it has done in the elections recently, but 
Labor must be ever watchful of what might happen in the future. 


Your Editor in the International Headquarters is satisfied that things 
are better and are going to get better as the years roll on, because after all 
it cannot be denied that we have had some bitter experiences that will 
help us in the future towards protecting ourselves. 


TT OF 


| ADDRESSED a meeting of our Joint Council in Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
and I want to say that while I am not endeavoring to flatter the member- 
ship out there because I know what they are up against, I must say that 
there is a substantial improvement over what I found there a few years 
ago. We have two very fine, live local unions that are working one 
hundred per cent for the membership and building up day by day. We 
have Local No. 420, the Building Material and Dump Truck Drivers, who 
are well taken care of by an active, energetic officer, Brother Kerrigan. 
Local has 500 members. It is indeed wholesome to talk to him and find out 
what he is doing. He even has time to drive a distance of two hundred 
miles up to Boulder Dam and take care of some truck drivers up there. 
In Boulder Dam, as some of our members perhaps do not understand, 
there is construction work going on. There was no village there, it was 
a wilderness, and the nearest local union to those men was Los Angeles, 
and Kerrigan has done the job right and is out on the job from early 
morning until late at night, watching his membership and endeavoring to 
do that which is right for them. 

We have another local union in Hollywood, No. 399, the Studio Trans- 
portation Drivers, that are almost one hundred per cent organized and 
working under splendid conditions. The officer in charge of that union is 
Joe Tuohy and he certainly is on the job. I went all through the studios 
looking into the different kinds of work in which our drivers are engaged, 
taking special notice of the sound trucks where there are some electrical 
workers employed. I was endeavoring to get all the information I could 
in order to adjust a jurisdictional dispute between ourselves and some 
other organizations and it was a revelation and a pleasure to me to find 
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that every representative in the industry, and especially all the officers of 
the different local unions whose men are employed there—had a word of 
appreciation for the services of Joe Tuohy. I do not want to swell his 
head, because I would say the other thing if it were necessary, but I think 
our people ought to know that the representative of this local union is an 
efficient, capable officer who has decency and common sense, intelligence 
and understanding sufficient to make other people respect him in the other 
trades. Such an officer is not only a help to his union but a help to the 
International Union, and in justice we should say a word for him. We are 
short of good men in our unions; that is, we have a good many honest 
fellows but they do not seem to be able to take hold and they do not 
seem to have the tact and grit and diplomacy to do things for their people. 
We have others that have the tact and the grit and all the qualities and 
then they get to sporting around and living beyond their means and 
sometimes they fall down. 

In the case of the two men mentioned in our unions in Los Angeles, 
we have the kind of men that are bound to build un even under the most 
adverse circumstances, and believe it or not, the International Union is 
happy and will render whatever assistance it can to that kind of men. 

In mentioning those two local unions I am not overlooking the fact 
that the Bakery Drivers and the Ice Drivers and the other unions in Los 
Angeles are doing their share, and some day I am quite hopeful they too 
will have the kind of unions, in membership and in management, that we 
have in San Francisco and in other places. 

From Los Angeles I returned to San Francisco and after straightening 
out affairs with our people, I then proceeded to Portland, Oregon, where 
I had a meeting of the Joint Council and a mass meeting of our member- 
ship. I also looked into a few matters pertaining to our next Convention 
which will be held there in September, 1935. Our people in Portland had 
appointed a committee to entertain me; they took me for a ride along 
Hood River, which is beautiful; we had a splendid dinner there and—vwell, 
I am hoping that many of you will be there next September. I will not go 
further, but let me add that it will be worth your while to make the sacri- 
fice to go there and see the beautiful work of nature and man. The thing 
that pleased me most in Portland was the substantial improvement in our 
unions there since my last visit three or four years ago. Harry Dail was 
sent in there by the Joint Council of Seattle and did some fine work and he 
is working hand in hand with the officers of the unions there, especially 
Phil Brady and many of the other boys whose names are not only wel! 
known to our International office, but who are respected in the community 
for their persevering, sincere and honest effort to build up clean, substan- 
tial, law-abiding unions. 

I left Portland after two days’ visit and proceeded to Seattle. This 
city has within its membership every man driving a truck of any kind or 
description with the exception of a few men employed by the Railway 
Express Agency, who are members of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 
Every brewery driver and helper is a member of our union. First they 
had a meeting of the Joint Council and a little dinner in one of the banquet 
halls of the Washington Athletic Club where they also had provided 
beautiful quarters for me. We started our dinner at 6:30 and at 8:00 
the regular meeting of the Council was called to order. Delegates from 
eighteen local unions were present and for two hours I heard reports from 
the local unions from different cistricts, and out of the eighteen unions 
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seventeen reported substantial progress both in membership and working 
conditions. Our local union in Spokane was the only union that needed 
assistance and that union has always been in pretty bad shape, for reasons 
that we know in the International office, to which I referred while in 
Seattle, but some day, somehow that union is going to be put on its feet. 
But before it can get halfway on its feet the membership of the union 
themselves must grind their teeth, clinch their fists and determine to do 
what Seattle and vicinity has done for their unions and their membership. 
The meeting of the Joint Council adjourned at 11:45 with all delegates 
feeling happy and contented, and your humble servant in his advice, 
counsel and expressions did everything that it was possible for him to 
do to make them better union men—if that were possible. Vice-president 
Les Goudie, president of Chicago Council, also delivered a fine address. 

The next day there was quite a storm in Seattle—the worst wind 
storm they have had in years. While attending the San Francisco Con- 
vention and sitting in the lobby of the Whitcomb Hotel there was quite 
a shaking of the ground and the hotel started to tremble. I asked Casey 
if it was a quake and he said, no, merely a heavy freight car going by. The 
people of California never allow a greenhorn or stranger to believe they 
have any quakes. Then when I went to Los Angeles, on the evening I was 
leaving, there was quite a rain storm, the streets were flooded and some 
houses washed away. Then going to Seattle on Sunday there was this 
awful wind storm, trees blown down, ships blown from the harbor to the 
docks, considerable damage done and several lives lost. I had some 
suspicion it was not all an accident; it was the work of nature; but, believe 
it or not, the boys in Seattle tried to convince me that the quake in Frisco. 
the flood and storm in Los Angeles and then the awful disturbance in 
Seattle were all arranged for my entertainment, experience and enjoyment. 
The people of the western coast undoubtedly inherited in their veins the 
blood of the pioneers who trekked across the desert in sickness and hunger 
and suffered the torments of the damned in order to get to that wonderfu! 
sunshiny western country. There is no question in my mind but that the 
pioneer spirit still lives west of the Rocky Mountains. 

On Saturday night I had the Joint Council meeting, and on Monday 
evening a mass meeting of all our local unions in one of the largest halls iz 
Seattle. They were hanging on the chandeliers. All members were admit- 
ted by card. The women folks made quite a protest because they were 
not admitted, but there was no room and their husbands were advised tec 
keep their wives at home. It was about as fine a meeting as I have ever 
attended. On the platform there were over one hundred distinguished 
labor men of the state of Washington, among them many public officials, 
including several judges. The band played merrily and the boys in the 
balconies joined in the singing. One or two Communists were passing 
some slips outside the hall and they were gently but surely removed from 
their employment. There is no place for Communism amongst the trade 
unionists in Seattle. After addressing the meeting for upwards of an 
hour and going into the many phases of the Labor Movement, especially 
dwelling on the general strike which had been attempted in that part of 
the country emanating from the disturbance in San Francisco and other 
places, also explaining the actions of the Federation Convention, and 
finishing by driving home as strongly as I could the work in which we 
were engaged and the necessity of our vigilance and watchfulness, the 
meeting adjourned about 10:30. Again I repeat, I never attended or 
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addressed a better meeting, and for thirty years I have addressed a good 
many meetings of Labor in this and other countries. Silence, in all its 
solemnity and sincerity, prevailed during my address. After the meeting 
I have never seen such a reception or such expressions of appreciation 
and thankfulness because of my presence. I mention this not because I 
need any personal hand-clapping or slapping on the back, but I do it to 
show to our people throughout the nation the class of men we have in our 
membership in Seattle and in all that western country, and the respect 
and dignity in which they hold their International officials. 


Next day I was invited to attend a meeting of the city government 
at the City Hall and deliver a short address there, which I did. I 
expounded the principles and purposes, the desires, the ambitions and the 
hopes of the working men and women of the nation, as well as calling the 
attention of those men holding office to the dangers confronting society if 
we failed in our duty to that society. 

I left Seattle because of situations of a serious nature obtaining in 
other parts of the country, and returned to headquarters after an absence 
of nearly six weeks, and I am here now endeavoring to untangle or 
straighten out some of the threads in this great organization of ours, 
which has grown substantially in membership and in the confidence and 
respect of the employers and the public during recent years. 


TT OF 


I WOULD say something about the new headquarters of our unions in 
Seattle, but I want you to see it in September, 1935. You will certainly be 
both amazed and proud of your brothers in that city. 


Te OF 


| WOULD say something about McClone and his duck and Chinese pheasant 
shooting, but I am afraid of the truth of the facts as stated. I never saw 
or ate so many wild game. 


7 — I 
‘ [e) 


| WOULD say something about the quarter-limit poker playing ability of 
Herbie Bowen, representative of taxi boys, only it was awful, awful, in 
fact, rotten. Melons were ripe that night. 


TOT 


| AM PLEASED to announce that the injunction proceedings instituted 
against the brewery owners and our organizations in Seattle have been 
withdrawn. This injunction was brought against us by the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union, restraining us from putting into effect the 
decision of the American Federation of Labor rendered in a previous 
convention and reaffirmed in the San Francisco Convention in October, 
1934, which was in substance that all drivers, chauffeurs and helpers work- 
ing in breweries come under the jurisdiction of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Helpers. 

The Executive Council in its meeting in San Francisco on October 15, 
1934, strongly denounced the Brewery Workers for instituting the injunc- 
tion proceedings, as by their act they were duplicating the work of the 
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worst enemies Labor ever had in this country. All we have to do is look 
back and read the history of the injunction and the persecution of Labor 
by injunctions. The Manufacturers’ Association, the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, the Merchants’ Association, and all other employers’ organizations 
were notorious for their hatred of labor unions. At one time Samuel 
Gompers, John Mitchell and Frank Morrison were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for supposedly violating an injunction order. The sentences were 
never put into effect because if the government or courts had insisted upon 
putting those men in prison, the greatest organizing campaign that was 
ever started in this country would have been inaugurated. The sentences 
were afterwards set aside and the case mooted. In those days it was 
only employers’ organizations that applied for injunctions. It is rather a 
strange proceeding for a labor union to apply for an injunction against 
another organization of labor, chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor, who is guilty of nothing except, as stated above, endeavoring to 
put into effect the decisions of the American Federation of Labor Conven- 
tions. President Green in addressing a mass meeting of the workers in 
Seattle on the way back from the Convention, denounced such proceeding 
on the part of the Brewery Workers as anything but acting in the spirit 
of Trade Unionists, and went further and stated that such proceedings by 
an International Union were condemned and despised by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

The injunction dismissal was not brought about by the action of the 
United Brewery Workers, so I am informed by our General Organizer 
Dave Beck, but because the attorney for the Brewery Workers, Mr. Dore, 
was of the opinion he could not carry the case to a successful conclusion; 
that when he, Dore, asked for a dismissal, Judge Cushman in commenting 
upon it, stated that the case had no right in the court and that these matters 
should be settled through the constituted authority of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor outside the court. In replying to a statement made to the 
attorney for the Teamsters’ Joint Councils of Seattle and vicinity, Mr. Dore 
admitted that the court action in Walla Walla in the state case brought by the 
Brewery Workers against the Marinoff Brewing Company and the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, that his action in Federal Court was not sound. At any 
rate, Beck states further that the entire damage suit and the injunction suit 
against the Joint Councils and Dave Beck personally have been dismissed. 

Again I repeat, we are very much pleased by this action. We only 
hope and trust that the good judgment of the Brewery Workers’ officials 
throughout the nation, and their membership who are guided mainly by 
their officials, will see their way clear to abide by the decisions of recent 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor and put into effect said 
decisions, so that both sides can work together to build up the organizations 
and obtain better conditions for the workers employed in the brewery 
industry. As I have repeatedly said, working together we can further the 
best interests of both organizations and substantially better the conditions 
of the brewery industry, because it is today in what might be called rather 
a helpless position throughout the nation. 


TOF OF 
Tue RECENT CONVENTION of the American Federation of Labor held in 
San Francisco, was perhaps the most important and serious convention 
ever held in the history of the Federation. Great and serious changes were 
made in the laws. The Executive Council was increased in membership 
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from eleven to eighteen. This was done because of the fact that the Labor 
Movement has grown considerably in recent years, and because of the 
many dangers—especially the legislative dangers—confronting the Labor 
Movement, it was felt that the Council should be enlarged so that a more 
thorough understanding of the entire Labor situation could be obtained 
and so that greater help and force could be exercised by the Executive 
Council in its demands from government bodies that it have its rights pro- 
tected and that unemployment be eliminated and the conditions of a few 
years ago, insofar as wages are concerned, be restored. The National 
Recovery Act has increased the work of the Executive Council and it was 
felt by many in the Convention, at least by a substantial majority, that the 
[International officers on the Executive Council having their own work to 
take care of in their respective unions, were not able to give sufficient 
time to the affairs of the Labor Movement in general; consequently the 
need for enlargement. John L. Lewis, President of the Miners, introduced 
the same resolution as was introduced a year ago in the Washington Con- 
vention, to increase the Council to twenty-nine members. After several 
conferences it was agreed by President Lewis, President Green and severa) 
others, that a compromise take place and that the number of the present 
Council be increased from eleven to eighteen. It required a two-thirds vote 
in the convention of the American Federation of Labor to adopt this 
amendment to the Constitution of the Federation. Instead it was better 
than a four-fifths vote, there being but a small percentage of the Inter- 
national Unions against its adoption. The great rank and file of the labor 
leaders, representing International Unions, fully understanding the serious- 
ness of the situation confronting the Labor Movement of our country, 
believed that the increase was necessary. In the opinion of the writer, 
because of the situation surrounding the Labor Movement and because of 
the complex and dangerous conditions that are liable to arise in Wash- 
ington and other places, the change was necessary. One thing is certain, 
that the Labor Movement must put forth with all its might its best counsel, 
its most courageous men; its coat of armor must be put on and if the 
Labor Movement is to be maintained in the future it must fight for its 
existence in no soft-soap, half-hearted manner. Officers of labor unions 
that have not the ability or that are incapacitated physically, can not 
hold their own and truly represent the Movement in these dangerous 
times. There was somewhat of a feeling in the air, noticeable in the Con- 
vention, that many International officers are satisfied to let nature take 
its course and let conditions drift as long as they and their positions are 
not endangered. Whether this feeling was founded on facts or not, is 
not the desire of the writer to state. But the feeling existed. If there is 
any truth in this sense of weakness insofar as International Unions are 
concerned it must also be true in the conduct and affairs and officership 
of local unions. It, therefore, behooves all of us working for the Labor 
Movement to put our best foot forward, because we are in for a struggle 
before this industrial stagnation has ended and before we get through with 
some of the dreamers, the theoretical philosophers that believe you can 
legislate conditions for Labor. 

Our organization has perhaps as much militancy in it as any labor 
organization in the world. Still it is a well known fact to those of us in 
office that if the other organizations are weakened, if they will not resist 
through their intelligence and strength, ours can not stand alone. The 
strength of any great chain depends upon its weakest link. These are 
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dangerous times for the Movement, but perhaps from out of it all will be 
developed greater militancy, more intelligent leadership, better fighters 
and a more sincere and determined rank and file membership. 


rT FT 


| HAVE more than once stated in the columns of our Journal that there is 
no religious obligation connected with our International organization; 
that is, you can belong to any religion or no religion. There is no political 
obligation to hold membership in this International Union. You can be 
either a Democrat, a Republican or a Socialist. But we do draw the line, 
and will continue to do so, against Communists holding membership in our 
International Union. We find that since unemployment has obtained 
extensively throughout the nation, that quite a few of those are sneaking 
in the back door of some of our unions. For instance, some of them have 
been working at other trades and callings and lost their jobs; then, cleverly 
enough, they get a friend to help them get a job driving a truck for a few 
days and then become members of a union. We have reason to believe that 
many others of this herd or breed have deliberately sought the driving of 
trucks so that they could take out membership while in the pay of the 
Communist movement of Russia, with branches in Chicago, New York 
and other cities. Now then a Communist, with his belief in the Communist 
Party of Russia, can not be a true, faithful member of our union. First. 
he desires to overthrow the Government of our country by force; that is, 
by revolution. Next, secretly they have pledged themselves to undermine 
the American Federation of Labor, of which we are a part, and thereby 
destroy our International Union, because they know the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is their greatest obstacle in getting control of the working 
masses of the nation. We could give other reasons to prove to an) 
unprejudiced jury that they are not worthy of membership in our union 
Many of them are almost fanatics of a type that are unreasonable, and 
they hang on and continually preach the theory and doctrine that the Labor 
Movement is a detriment to the advancement of the working classes. You 
may not think this is serious and you may not think that some of those 
birds are not in your organization. But believe me, brothers, when you 
have a wage scale coming up under discussion and a fairly decent settle- 
ment can be obtained, you will find those fellows fighting for a strike. All 
they can holla out is “Strike! Strike! Sold out! Treachery! Destroy the 
employers! etc.” And the pity of it all is that many of the rank and file 
listen to them, believe them, and are carried away with the hot air, and 
as a result they are making considerable headway in some of the organi- 
zations of labor, especially those unions that are composed of foreign 
speaking individuals. They have changed their tactics and they are now 
permitted to deny their membership in the Communist Party in order to 
hold their membership in the Trade Union Movement. During the Feder- 
ation Convention in San Francisco there was quite a sprinkling of those 
dangerous disturbers. President Green, to his credit and in the interest of 
the Labor Movement, paid no attention to them, and did not permit them 
to take up the time of the Convention, which would incur an enormous 
expense, to listen to their ravings and their impossible doctrines. 

We have no right to tell Russia just the kind of government they 
ought to have. We hold also that Russia has no right to send her agents 
or emissaries to try to change our form of government. When we changed 
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our form of government once before in 1776 the change was started by 
Americans who lived in America—the Washingtons, the Adamses and the 
Jeffersons. We do not need doctrines from European countries. We do not 
need to be spurred on by agitators from European countries to tell us 
what to do towards running our government. Of course behind the scenes 
there may be a greater game than we can see on the surface. Russia may 
have some purpose, some ulterior motive for spreading this doctrine 
creating so much discontent. It was a pity that our Government did not 
insist when recognizing Russia that all her agencies spreading their propa- 
ganda be withdrawn from the United States. It is a pity also that the laws 
are not such that any man holding membership in the Communist Party— 
which means that he is willing to resort to revolution to overthrow the 
government—should be prosecuted for treason if he is an American 
citizen, and should be deported if he is not an American citizen. Personally 
I think that the Communist Party is going too far with the game and that 
eventually—perhaps inside the next two or four years—such legislation 
will be enacted. There is no place for this doctrine in our country. We do 
not want revolution. We, as workmen, enjoy the highest percentage of 
freedom of any workers in the world. Even those that are unemployed are 
not allowed to be hungry. That has been demonstrated for the past two 
years when it was noticed that our Government has handed out hundreds 
of millions to re-employ the unemployed, and feed and clothe the needy. 

Watch out for those scorpions who are creating disturbances in 
your unions, and drive them from your midst as you would those afflicted 
with a deadly, nauseating disease such as leprosy. 


Te OF 
Beuievine that justice, co-operation and human _ understanding 
amongst ourselves is the foundation stone of our organization, those 


that forget it or that try other practices are not union men in any sense 
of the word. 


Becinninc January 1, 1935, local unions should set aside so much 
a month out of their revenues in order that they may be able to 
send a delegate to the Portland Convention of the International Union, 
which will be held in September, 1935. I have just returned from Port- 
land, Oregon, and they are already making preparations to entertain our 
delegates. In order to be entitled to credentials local unions must be 
paid up regularly each month on their regular membership. Portland is 
10 cg hours’ run from Seattle. San Francisco is 15 hours from 
Portland. 


FFF 


Don’t be a laggard and don’t be a grouch even though it is difficult 
to bear up under the troubles we all have. The fellow who smiles in 
the face of disagreeable conditions is the fellow that eventually gets to the 
top. Above all, don’t bring your troubles home. 
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Breed Hatred for Tin Hats 


Secretary Dern is right in his 
objection to the extent of the use of 
the militia in labor disputes. He is 
correct in the assumption that the 
use of troops at the slightest indica- 
tion of trouble is making the uniform 
hated by millions. 


When workers, peacefully picket- 
ing, find themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by bayonets and back of them 
the steel helmets that are so con- 
stantly depicted in the movies as top- 
ping the heads of heroes among the 
regulars there is a revulsion and 
hatred for the uniform is bred on the 
spot. Strikers feel keenly about the 
unwarranted use of the National 
Guard as strike breakers deter- 
mined to prevent picketing. Peaceful 
picketing is a legal process but one 
which the mill agents can not brook. 
In the textile strike seven pickets 
were shot and killed at Honea Path. 
These were not “outside mobs” the 
agents have talked so much about. 
They were residents of the town, 
good citizens, industrious workers 
and fathers of families. They were 
breaking no law and were trying, in 
the legal way, to better the condition 
of themselves and other members of 
their families working in the mills. 

Let us hear Heywood Broun on 
this subject: “When I read that 
‘loyal workers’ are ‘being escorted to 
the plant by National Guardsmen’ I 
wonder what has become of the vari- 
ous vehement gentlemen who insisted 
that the Government should not feed 
the starving families of textile work- 
ers because that would be ‘taking 
sides.’ What side is the militia on 
when it is called out by some gover- 
nor to ‘preserve order’? It is worth 
pointing out that practically all the 
fatalities during the present strike 
have occurred in sections where the 
troops were on hand to ‘preserve 
peace.’ And the list of the dead is a 


list of strikers or strike sympa- 
thizers.” 


There was a time when marching 
soldiers with rifles and bayonets and 
tin hats in serried rows brought 
applause when shown on the screen. 
Not a few times lately have these 
scenes been met with hissing. Secre- 
tary Dern may well advance his argu- 
ment against unwarranted use of 
soldiers in such disputes. The mill 
owners have “deputized” plenty of 
thugs and gunmen everywhere to 
fight their battles. They are armed 
with deadly weapons—the strikers 
are not. Witness the lists of the dead 
—all workers, and many shot in the 
back.—Oil Worker. 





We Get What We Work For 


The trouble with a lot of us is 
that we want to accomplish many 
things, but aren’t willing to pay the 
price. If life were a game in which 
the rewards were handed out on a 
silver platter to anyone who hap- 
pened to ask for them, lots of folks 
would sleep in rosebeds. But un- 
fortunately, you’ve got to reckon 
with the thorns. 

“He who would climb a tree,” said 
Thackery, “must grasp its branches 
—not the blossoms.” 

Which means that you’ve got to 
pull yourself up over the rough 
places and not expect simply to 
coast down hill all the time. 

We get pretty much what we go 
after—if we go after it hard enough 
and persistently enough. 

About the only thing that has ever 
come into our life without being 
worked for or sought after is trouble. 
And a lot of that could be traced 
back to a desire to take hold of the 
blossoms instead of grasping the 
branches.—Selected. 





Don’t condemn the labor movement 
because you know of “objectionable 
features.” Every man and every 
human institution has some imper- 
fections. 








| CORRESPONDENCE | 





San Francisco, Calif. 
October 27, 1934. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 

222 E. Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The following is a report of my 
activities for the month of October: 

The greater part of the month was 
taken up at the American Federation 
of Labor convention in San Fran- 
cisco. This was the first A. F. of L. 
convention it was my pleasure to 
attend. I am, of course, entirely in- 
debted to you for this signal experi- 
ence and wish to thank you very 
heartily for the same. I profited con- 
siderably from the great number of 
contacts I was able to make and 
especially in having a front row view 
of the remarkable manner in which 
the heads of my International Union 
advanced and protected the interests 
of the truck drivers of the Nation. 
Again I wish to sincerely thank you 
for permitting me this wonderful 
experience. 

At the conclusion of the convention 
[ journeyed to Los Angeles with you, 
and wish to report the wonderful re- 
action your visit and address had on 
the membership there. It was so 
positively refreshing to have a clear- 
eut, straightforward and truthful 
presentation from you as Leader and 
Chief of the International that the 
men who were privileged to hear you 
are still talking in the highest strains 
of your masterful address. Los 
Angeles, as you well know, is noted 
for worthless bally-hoo and idle and 
unfounded promises. Your talk 
savored nothing of these and there- 
fore will have a lasting and beneficial 
effect on our locals here. 

Hoping you returned home safe 
and with best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
W. J. CONBoy, 
Organizer. 


“In the School of Adversity” 


Those who learn in the school of 
adversity are apt pupils. Many valu- 
able lessons are impressed upon the 
mind and when properly applied help 
to build a firm, substantial pros- 
perity. 

Adversity is the true test of friend- 
ship—it is the acid test. It weeds 
out the flatterers and throws the 
spotlight on friendship. 

In adversity a man may lose his 
friendship, his money and his busi- 
ness but if he keeps his self-con- 
fidence he is up before he is down. 

Business depression is not a good 
thing for any country. It is the test 
of fire and only the courageous sur- 
vive. Business depressions help busi- 
ness to build upon a firmer founda- 
tion—they separate the chaff from 
the wheat and point the way to 
success. 





A Few Don'ts 


Don’t forget that organization in- 
creases wages and shortens the work- 
ing day, making work steadier. 

* 1 


Don’t “wait for the others.” Others 
are waiting for you. Some must be 
among the first—why not you? 

* * ‘* 


Don’t be a non-unionist “‘because 
unions are not run right.” Get into 
one and help keep it “in the straight 
and narrow path.” 

* * ae 


Don’t put it off. “Procrastination 
is the thief of time’—and of good 
intentions. 


* . * 


Don’t forget that the more bitterly 
the employer opposes labor unions, 
the more the employe should support 
them. There’s a financial reason. 
Think it over. 
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HE International Union can not charter any kind of organization 
except local unions and Joint Councils. 


os a 


OINT COUNCILS may admit to affiliation local unions within close 
proximity to the city in which they are located. 


i 


O ORGANIZATION or individual should take it upon themselves to 
suggest anything except in accordance with the statements made 
above, because this is the law of the International Union. All kinds of 
meetings held outside of the above named meetings are illegal and those 
participating in such meetings can be disciplined in any way the General 
Executive Board sees fit. For instance, unions that have their representa- 


tive attend such meetings can be refused financial assistance in case of 
strike for violating such orders. 


5 ie, Be 


§ ties statements may seem to the uninformed or newly admitted 
individual rather drastic, but we have found over a period of thirty 
_ years that such illegal gatherings or conferences have led to injurious 

results to the local unions and to the International Union. If a local 


_union does not desire to comply with the Constitution and laws as per 
_ the contract they entered into with the International organization when 
they were chartered, they have the right to withdraw by taking a secret 
ballot in their organization, but the officers in charge of such meetings 
- can never again hold membership in the union; and let it be said that in 
accordance with our Constitution any seven members in the organization 
that desire to remain in affiliation with the International Union can hold 


the charter. 
i 


ECRET conferences held in members’ homes are also dangerous and 

breed nothing but treason and discontent. It is, however, permitted, 
if a man is candidate for some office in a local union, that he ask some 
_ of his brother members during his daily toil to come to the meeting; in 
fact, he has the right to ask them to support him for election, but he 
has no right to say anything dangerous or untruthful against the other 
candidate. In other words, our obligation compels us to protect the good 
* name of all members. 
TTF 


EDDLING and gabbing around freight houses and wharves about 
the inside work of the organization is also dangerous and gives infor- 
mation to those who have no right to have it. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








Wear the Emblem of Our — 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . «. $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


BH 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary { 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, {NOTANA 
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